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Nw aviators spend a lot of 
their flight time either at the 


boat or practicing for the boat. 
During that time, 26 percent of the 
Class A mishaps occur. According to 
Naval Safety Center statistics for all 
Navy-Marine Corps flight operations 
during the five-year period CY 1988- 
92. although embarked flight ops 
involved 14 percent of the total flight 
time, 26 percent of all Class A 
mishaps happened during shipboard 
operations. Or, feeding in another set 
of numbers for the same period, while 
the overall Class A mishap rate is 2.69, 
the embarked rate jumps to 5.19. 

In our annual CV/LSO-theme 
issue, we take a look at some of the 
crazy stuff that happens around the 
ship. 


Every carrier aviator has his own 
seat-sucking adventures that he tells 
with wild hand gestures and words 
that he has difficulty spelling. If you 
don’t have your tale yet, you will 
eventually, if you continue to fly. 
Low fuel, fouled decks and black 
nights take their toll, and create gray 
hairs. Throw in long days, bad 
weather and a broken bird to make it 
more interesting. 

Cats-and-traps may be a tough 
way to make a living, but it can be 
more fun than a barrel of monkeys. 
That is, if you’re not in the barrel and 
the monkeys keep their paws to 
themselves. 


deck has its own surprises. Smart 





Lt. Steve Gozzo 
aviators spend as little time as 
possible crawling around that mine 
field. Whirling props can kill you, 
intakes can pick you up and exhausts 
can send you rolling down the deck 
and into the water. 

As you read, put yourself in the 
driver’s seat (or next to it, or behind, 
whichever is appropriate). What 
would you have done? Now, be 
honest. You may be able to juggle 
three balls, recite boldface, and have 
all the questions for championship 
“Jeopardy,” but it’s rarely that easy 
in the airplane. 
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Flying around the boat isn’t the - iia 
only rough place to be; the flight CAS 


Lt. Steven Halsted 
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By Lt. Robert B. Coco 
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knew the night Case III recovery was going to be 

interesting. Aircraft were returning from a long- 
range strike in Iraq, and fuel states in marshal were very 
low. It was a moonless night, and I had a feeling we’d be 
seeing a lot of bolters. My CATCC team was preparing 
for the first push, when the SPN-42 ACLS “A” channel 
went down. 

“No problem,” I thought, “the Bullseye’s working, 
and the techs can probably have the ACLS back in full 
service before the first aircraft commences.” 

With just two minutes before the marshal stack rained 
down on us, “A” channel was still down and the tech had 
a “I don’t think I can fix it” look on his face. I had Mar- 
shal transmit an advisory to the pilots: “99, ACLS single 
channel only.” My final controllers readied for a single- 
channel recovery. 

The aircraft commenced and the recovery was going 
remarkably smoothly; the Hornets and Intruders trapped 
with little difficulty, with only one bolter and he went 
right to the tanker. The first Tomcat out of the stack was 
picked up by the approach controller, who made the 
normal “Fly the Bullseye” call. The pilot responded, 
“Negative Bullseye,” and was told, “Continue on a CV-1 
approach.” 

The “A” side final controller picked the Tomcat up at 
four miles, and told the pilot that he would receive a 
surveillance approach. From four miles on, the controller 
gave course and mileage information. At one mile, the 
controller said, “Call the ball.” 

Before the pilot could answer, the LSO broke in with, 
“Paddles contact, your low and right,” followed by a 
couple of “Power!” calls, and two frantic “Waveoff!” 
calls. The Tomcat just cleared the ramp as it climbed 
during its waveoff. The pilot made an uneventful ACLS 
landing on the second approach. 

In just a matter of minutes, the Tomcat pilot, a fairly 
senior lieutenant commander, burst into CATCC yelling, 
“You guys tried to kill me!” I tried to calm him down, but 
he was boiling mad. Not wanting to get into a shouting 
match in front of the troops (they were still controlling), I 
invited him into my office so we could discuss his recovery. 

Behind closed doors, and still shouting, he demanded 
to know why he didn’t get any glidepath calls, and why 
the final controller was calling him “on course” when he 
was so far right. 

“You guys gave me absolutely no help out there,” he 
kept repeating. “You tried to kill me!” After I calmed him 
down a little, I explained that glidepath calls cannot be 
given on surveillance approaches. It’s not possible. For 
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some reason, he thought it was. I also explained that the 
ASR radar used for surveillance approaches is only 
accurate to within 500 feet left or right. Now, he was 
really confused. He had never heard that before. Then he 
asked why he didn’t get an ACLS on his first approach. 
Apparently, he missed the “99” call in marshal, or just 
didn’t understand that the “ACLS, single channel” 
advisory meant that every other aircraft on final would not 
be able to get any type of ACLS approach. I suspect the 
latter. 

The final controller did the best job he could and used 
his surveillance equipment to the maximum extent to line 
the pilot up on the final bearing. His radar display showed 
the aircraft was on course. Yet, the pilot accused him of 
trying to kill someone. I believe it was the pilot’s failure 
to fly a self-contained approach with emphasis on altitude 
that placed his aircraft low on the ball. 

Many pilots will admit they do not understand how 
ATC equipment works, but how many would have 
questioned the marshal controller and risked looking 
stupid in front of the entire air wing? 

I’m sure the pilot in this story received a brief on 
CATCC equipment while in flight training and a quick 
tour through CATCC when he was a nugget; however, he 
did not seem to remember any of the information that 
night. 

In my two years as a CATCC officer, very few of the 
air wing’s pilots took the time to closely observe Case III 
operations, despite an open invitation. Even FRS nuggets 
were shuffled through CATCC during daytime Case I ops 
(and quickly, I might add) by their obviously bored 
instructor-escort. 

Aviators and controllers must communicate in the air 
and on the ground. Course-rules briefs, equipment briefs, 
and tours at ATC facilities are vital, as well as the use of 
indoctrination flights for controllers where available. All 
these can improve coordination and open channels for 
discussion on both sides of the mike. 

I can’t explain why the pilot in this story was so 
confused, but I do know that a better understanding of 
ATC equipment and terminology may have helped him 
when he needed it the most. Not knowing CV NATOPS 
and what type of control information he was going to 
receive probably put him in this situation. 

Visit your ATC facilities or CATCCs and get a 
thorough brief. Do it more than once. For you old guys 
out there, did you know our equipment has been upgraded 
several times since you earned your wings? Come see us, 


and bring a nugget! > 4 
Lt. Coco is the ATC officer for NAS Dallas. 
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here we were... inverted, nose down, 30 degrees, 
40 degrees, target pulling to the sight gauge, 50 
degrees... airspeed building...altitude... altitude! 

I was a first-tour NFO in the S-3A, four-and-a-half 
months into my first cruise. Knowing enough to keep me 
out of trouble, believing enough to get me into trouble. 
Accustomed to flying with senior pilots and unaccus- 
tomed to questioning senior pilots. 

The schedule called for the standard daily SSC. As the 
COTAC, I dutifully plotted our sectors during the intel 
brief, plus all the related data. Our flight brief had started 
as usuai with the senior pilot taking the con and running 
through the briefing guide. 

Walking out to get a quick bite of lunch, the SDO told 
us about our good luck: the prior-event bird had gone 
down; the spare (our bird) had launched. 

“Roger that. Guess lunch can wait till we talk bomb- 
ing,” the pilot said. 

“Brief it airborne? Roger that, sir,” I replied. 

Area was clear, master power was on. Stand by to 
drop smoke. 

“Guess we'd better hurry a little, sir. Recovery starts 
in 20 minutes.” 

There was the smoke. Level lay-down, not bad. OK, 
extend a little to set up for the FLIR drop. For an 
unbriefed bombing hop, this mission was going fine. 

Third smurf, “How about a 30-degree dive ?” 

“Fine,” I said, as I thought about parameters. 


Setting up for the smoke this time was a little difficult. 


A scattered layer at about 1,50 feet obscured the area 
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By Lt. D. Benefield 


and we were now trying to look through it. With the 
computer’s help, the TACCO finally guided us toward 
the smoke. 

The set-up didn’t seem too bad, to me or (apparently) 
to the pilot. Neither of us said anything as he aggres- 
sively rolled inverted and pulled, and pulled, trying to 


bring the target through the windscreen. Nothing in my 
memory even came close to this picture. 

At 800 feet, my radar altimeter went off. Unsure of the 
proper drop altitude, I had arbitrarily selected 800 feet 
during the hasty set-up. Now here we were zorching 
through 800 feet, well past 50 degrees nose down and 
just rolling erect. 

Altitude! For the first time in my naval career I found 
my hands on the ejection handle, calling altitudes 
through G-clenched teeth as the pilot fought to pull us 
out. 

We didn’t talk about what had just happened. We were 
all somewhat in a state of disbelief. (The backseaters, 
themselves ready to eject, had immediately sensed an 
out-of-parameters run and weren’t similarly fixated.) We 
still had business to attend to. I knew how much the 
event had shocked me, but I never would have guessed 
how much this event could disturb a senior pilot with so 
many hours. Something so basic in pilot skills and so or- 
dinary in training had almost killed us. 

Safely back on deck, we began talking, working back 
finally to the fact that it was not the bombing that had 


tried to kill us, but ourselves. ee 
Lt. Benefield flies with VS-29. 
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By Lt. Bourke Milligan 


A fter briefing for an SSC/RTNK hop, we walked 
to the plane via Maintenance Control. One of the 
gripes caught my eye, but the implications didn’t. The 
gripe read that the No.1 throttle was “mis-rigged.” How- 
ever, the gripe was an up-gripe and maintenance had 
plans to adjust it at the end of flight ops that night. 

On the preflight, I noticed that the No.1 throttle did, in 
fact, not move as far as No.2 and felt spongy as opposed 
to “hitting the stops” when it was in the off-detent. I 
didn’t want to yank on it hard for fear of damaging a 
linkage so we went on with the checklist. It was an up- 
gripe after all. 

The start was perfectly normal as well as the flight. 
The throttle-rigging gripe was about five miles from my 
brain as I shut down. After 30 seconds with no indication 
of a fire, I got the thumbs-up from the plane captain, 
gathered my pubs and hopped out. 

I was almost to the tail of the aircraft when I saw a fa- 
miliar sight from years of campfires — a flickering orange 
firelight in everyone’s faces as they looked beyond me. I 
immediately dropped to the deck and looked under my 
aircraft. Sure enough, two-and-a-half feet of orange 
flame was slowly twisting out of the port tailpipe. My 
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COTAC and a brownshirt were promptly slammed into 
the starboard engine and droptank as I charged back into 
the cockpit to start the APU, APU generator and engage 
the No.1! starter. 

Fire crews materialized out of thin air while the plane 
captains were trying to hold them back to allow me to 
windmill the engine without smothering it with “lite wa- 
ter.” Fortunately, the plane captains prevailed. I 
windmilled the engine tailpipe fire out, and no damage 
was done. 

I learned several lessons from this experience. One is 
to try and write everything possible down on a MAF. 
There had apparently been an earlier tailpipe fire on the 
same aircraft that was not mentioned on the gripe. Sec- 
ond, analyze the gripe and see what ramification there 
might be...mis-rigged throttle? Maybe the fuel doesn’t 
shut off all the way in the off-detent; that means there 
may be a risk of fire on shutdown. 

Finally, make the ground crew support you in the air- 
craft. Don’t let them give you a thumbs-up unless they 
have completely and conscientiously completed their 


checks, i.e., looked for a tailpipe fire. < 
Lt. Milligan flies with VS-37. 








Intruder 


for 
Aircrew 


By LCdr. Dave Adamson and Peter Mersky 


mission-tanker crew completed their off-load and 

continued with their secondary mission, SSC. 
As they headed back to their carrier at 20,000 feet, 20 
minutes before the next launch, the back-up HYD light 
illuminated. 

They scanned their instruments and saw that one 
combined-hydraulic pump gauge read zero, and the second 
pump was headed in the same direction. 

The pilot and BN reviewed procedures for hydraulic 
failure in the PCL, called the squadron rep, anc asked to 
land ASAP. 

Another Intruder joined on the struggling A-6E while 
the first crew used emergency procedures to dirty up. 
After dumping 1,000 pounds of fuel, the first crew de- 
scended to below 2,000 feet on downwind, set up for a 
straight-in approach and trapped. 

After stopping, the aux brakes failed, even though in 
the air the accumulator gauge had shown that there were 
several applications still available. The aux-hyd reservoir 
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Hydraulics | 





could not be recharged and the deck crew had to open the 
canopy using the external manual-release system. 

Maintenance crews found a broken No.4 flex-hydrau- 
lic line. 


In the 14-month period ending in February 1993, 
Naval Safety Center records show 41 incidents involving 
hydraulics in A-6s and EA-6Bs, 39 in two-seaters, and 
two in the Prowlers. There were 35 incidents in 1992. 

The A-6 is old, but Intruders will remain in the fleet 
for a while; Prowlers will fly from carriers and shore 
bases into the next century. The Intruder’s hydraulic 
system design is from the 1950s and most of the hydrau- 
lic lines are original factory issue. An aircraft built in the 
late 1960s and early 1970s may have gone through 
various phase-maintenance inspections, but the original 
lines may still be in place, and there are no specific 
requirements to inspect them. Fly-to-fail takes on a new 
meaning, doesn’t it? 
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Some hydraulic breakdowns have been caused by 
material failure of pumps. According to investigations by 
Norfolk NADEP, approximately 10 to 15 percent of the 
problems come from fatigue in hydraulic lines, but the 
majority are caused by faulty maintenance—‘tweaking” 
of tube assemblies during installation and overtorquing. 
For example, a B-nut fitting cracks and causes a massive 
hydraulic leak. Investigations into the installation reveal 
the fitting was overtorqued during installation. Another 
example is when an aircraft modification is incorporated 
and chaffing results from lack of proper clearances. 

The planes won’t fly without hydraulics, and crews 
need to be aware of growing problems and procedures for 


getting back on deck. 
PH1 Michael D.P. Flynn 


In another incident, an Intruder was 35 miles from 
home, descending with throttles at idle, when its flight- 
hydraulics system failed. The backup HYD light illumi- 
nated as the aircraft passed 19,000 feet. The crew quickly 
disconnected stab aug and prepared for an arrested 
landing. The combined system also failed when the pilot 
reduced power to idle on touchdown. 

Again, a postflight inspection showed that a worn 
hydraulic line was leaking and that the combined system 
had been contaminated by a weakened pump for that 
system. 

Luck was with this crew, who reacted quickly and 
knowledgeably to their predicament. But, if they had been 
much farther from their base, all the luck and knowledge 
in the world might not have been enough. 
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Because of an airframe change, only the gauges will 
give A-6 aircrews an indication that they’ ve lost the flight 
hydraulics to their flight-control system. There won’t be 
any lights in the cockpit to alert them to this system’s 
failure. NAVAIR is currently developing a cockpit 
indicator to fix this problem. 

The airframe change came about because we had lost 
several Intruders when the backup hydraulic pump failed. 
First the flight hydraulics had failed, then the backup 
system came on, then failed. The combined system kept 
giving fluid to the failed backup, thereby depleting its 
own reservoir. The resulting failure of the hydraulic 
system led to loss of control of the aircraft. 

While in the visual dive pattern, a pilot and BN saw 
their master caution light come on, along with an associ- 
ated backup HYD light. Both combined-system pump 
gauges showed 0 psi. They went through NATOPS 
procedures and returned to NAS Fallon where they made 
an arrested landing. Maintenance found that the backup- 
pressure switch for the combined system had failed. 


a 


Intruder hydraulics are not just failing in the air. As an 
A-6 crew prepared for a night cat shot, their final checker 
swept his flashlight under the aircraft. He noticed fluid 
coming from the port engine-bay door and downed the 
aircraft. Troubleshooters found a hydraulic line rubbing 
against the heat shield from the bleed-air line, which 
caused a pin-hole leak. If the sharp-eyed deck crewman 
had not spotted the leak; the shot would have gone ahead, 


and the Navy might have lost an aircraftandacrew. << 
LCdr. Adamson is an A-6 pilot and the A-6 and EA-6 analyst for the 
Naval Safety Center. He served in VA-176 and VA-35. 
Peter Mersky is the assistant editor for Approach. 


Thanks to Cdr. Steve Enewold, A-6 Class Desk Officer 


for NAVAIRSYSCOM, and Roger Burmeister and Warren 


Saltz of NADEP Norfolk for their help in preparing this article. 





HORNET 
Single-Engine 


By Lt. Christopher W.D. Adams 


PH2 Dennis Taylor 
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irst day out of port, and it’s my team’s wave 

day. The first two recoveries had the expected 
amount of color, but for the most part, were uneventful. 
Then, the phone rang, and the Boss explained that 404 
was single-engine and inbound for a straight-in. We 
broke out the book. What was his gross weight? Who 
was it? And what did he have? 

“Boss, we need some winds. He’ll be half-flaps, 
and will most likely need a tow out of the gear.” 

The book called for 27 knots at a 3.5-degree 
glideslope. Air wing SOP had Hornets normally going 
to half-flaps at 33 knots and above. 

“Boss, we need 33 knots, and crank up the 
glideslope to 3 3/4.” Our first mistake. After about a 
five-minute delay while the aircraft dumped down to 
max trap, 404 explained he was ready to come aboard 
and was at five miles on a straight-in. 

The aircraft unexpectedly descended rapidly from 
1,200 feet at three miles to 600 feet, and drove in to 1.5 
miles to intercept the glideslope. The boat had picked 
up speed to meet the requested winds and inside of a 
mile, there was a steady 35 knots, slightly axial. At 
three-quarters of a mile, the pilot called the ball and the 
aircraft predictably settled below glideslope. 

I immediately rationalized, “OK, a little low flat is 
not a bad place to be. It will be easier to stop the 
descent, and the aircraft will be up on the power.” The 
aircraft continued to settle at the in-close position, 
which prompted a series of power calls from the LSOs. 
In response to these calls, the pilot selected full after- 
burner, which resulted in a significant pitchup in 
aircraft attitude. This was further aggravated by the 
pilot pulling the nose up as a last-ditch response to the 
full-low at the ramp. 

The cocked-up aircraft flattened out at the ramp 
position, leaving about one foot of hook-to-ramp 
clearance. The aircraft picked up the 1-wire on the fly 
and cleared the landing area. After a round of exple- 
tives on the platform, paddles retired to the ready room 
with a considerable amount of anxiety over the last 
pass. 

There was much discussion concerning how this 
particular Hornet got so underpowered. We quickly 
concluded that we had made a number of assumptions 
and decisions that, in fact, contributed to the difficulty 
of the pilot’s approach. 
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First, there was no positive confirmation of the 
nature of the emergency. Had this occurred, paddles 
would have known that the engine had been secured 
and was not at flight-idle, which we took for granted. A 
shut-down engine has a significantly higher drag count 
than one at flight-idle. The three possible Hornet 
single-engine approach scenarios are: flight-idle (about 
70 percent rpm), cranked (about 30 percent rpm), and 
shut down (about 8-12 percent rpm). Each of these 
conditions offers the pilot a gradually higher drag 
count. 

We also assumed that at idle, the pilot would have 
the use of that bad engine on a waveoff. These danger- 
ous assumptions gave us a false picture of the aircraft’s 
actual capabilities on the ball, and in turn, made us 
move the waveoff window in closer than it should have 
been. Furthermore, we didn’t know the exact gross 
weight of the aircraft. As it turned out, the aircraft was 
500 pounds below max trap. 

After reviewing the aircraft recovery bulletins, 
which called for 27 knots, how did we wind up with 35 
knots across the deck? On normal recoveries, air wing 
SOP calls for Hornets to go to half-flaps at 33 knots. In 
the heat of the moment, we had again wrongly assumed 
that 33 knots and 3 3/4-degree glideslope would help 
the emergency aircraft. This assumption, and the fact 
that the ship had added another two knots to that 
requested, put the aircraft in an extremely difficult 
situation. The pilot was in min- to mid-burner all the 
way down the glideslope, and he made the initial 
descent from 1,200 feet because he could not maintain 
straight-and-level flight at military power. 

After some Monday morning quarterbacking, I 
realized how fortunate we were that nothing more 
serious became of this incident. As LSOs, it’s our 
responsibility to safely recover aircraft. In doing so, it 
is critical that we arm ourselves with as much informa- 
tion as possible on the next aircraft rolling in the 
groove. Should an emergency arise, we have to know 
and adhere to the numbers derived by test and evalua- 
tion squadrons. 

Finally, we must continue to familiarize ourselves 
with the flight characteristics of other aircraft in the air 
wing. This knowledge lets us accurately set the most 


favorable conditions for emergency aircraft. of 
Lt. Adams is a squadron LSO with VFA-81. 
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W: were at the end of an awesome summer Med 
cruise, and everyone was ready to go home. 
The only thing that was left to do was a turnover with our 
relief, and (of course) prove we were better than them by 
striking them at long range. We were scheduled for a 
triple cycle, 4.6-hour day hop. After the weather brief, I 
knew gas was going to be a major concern. 


squadron and asked me a couple of questions about fuel 
management and how to keep a ladder. I turned my 
kneeboard card over and started showing him how a salty 
guy does it. Next thing I knew, the plane rolled violently 
almost 90 degrees to the left. I grabbed the controls, hit 
the AFCS disconnect, and checked my airspeed—125 
knots. The AFCS must have caused the roll, 





The only adverse weather we had seen in the 
past five months was haze, but winter was 
getting closer, and today’s forecast included 
the first serious convective activity and low 
freezing levels we had seen in over six 
months. 

Off the cat and proceeding outbound, we 
could see it was going to be an interesting 
climb. At seven miles, we started up and were 
in the clouds almost immediately. I turned on 
the engine anti-ice and waited. Sure enough, 
we started picking up traces of ice at about 
5,000 feet. The wings and prop domes did not 
look too bad as we climbed, so I decided not to 
run the wing and tail de-ice. (E-2 NATOPS 
says not to use wing and tail de-ice until at 
least 1/4 to 1/2 inch has formed on the 
leading edges to prevent ice from forming a 
shell over the inflated boots.) 

Passing about 12,000 feet, we broke out 
to a beautiful clear sky. The wings, prop 
domes, and windshield had a little buildup of 
ice, and since I felt pretty confident we would 
be in the clear after that, I cycled the wing 
and tail de-ice boots. The wings looked clear, 
and we went on up to station. 

I was the aircraft commander and sitting 
in the right seat. As we leveled off, my 
copilot reported that the AOA was frozen, 
which was not uncommon at altitude. I did 
not worry about it. We set a normal on-station 
fuel flow and watched the airspeed settle 
down at around 130 knots. I knew this was a 





Stall 
speed 
was 
102 
knots. 
So 
what 
was 
going 
on? 


because I still had plenty of airspeed. The 
nose had fallen through the horizon, and I 
rolled wings level and pulled the nose back 
up. 

Buffet. I rechecked the airspeed—130. 
What was going on? I got the plane straight 
and level and checked my altimeter. We had 
lost 3,500 feet in about 10 seconds. I pulled 
out the NATOPS and looked at the angle-of- 
attack chart. For our weight and configura- 
tion, 130 knots was about 18 units. Stall 
speed was 102 knots. So what was going on? 
We talked about it and realized we probably 
had ice somewhere on the airframe. 

We discussed our options with our rep 
and finally decided to descend in the clear 
below freezing level and then re-climb to 
station. If our fuel was below the triple-cycle 
ladder, we would just have to request to 
recover a cycle early. 

We went down below 5,000 feet and 
loitered for a couple of minutes, then went 
back up. Sure enough, we did not have the 
gas and had to RTB early, but the AOA was 
unstuck, and this time the on-station fuel 
flow gave us a more reasonable airspeed. 
The rest of the flight was uneventful. 

I got away with learning a hard lesson 
that day. I did not react to the slower-than- 
normal airspeed for an on-station fuel flow. 
We stalled when we shouldn’t have because 
we had ice in places we do not normally 
worry about. Our lifting and control surfaces: 








slightly slower-than-normal airspeed for on- 
station profile, but the alarm that should have gone off in 
my mind didn’t. I accepted the slightly slower airspeed 
because I needed to save gas and was going to skimp as 
much as possible. 

The pilot set the AFCS. and we started checking our 
navigation and fuel status. The copilot was new in the 
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were not affected, but we did build up ice on 

the rotodome pylon and fuselage, which would increase 
drag and weight; we couldn’t do anything about it. 

What would have happened if we picked up ice on the 
descent, then tried to slow to on-speed in the pattern before 
it all melted off? I am not so sure I would be able to write 
this article for Approach. < 

Lt. Dickerson flies with VAW-125. He has orders to VAW-120. 





Endurance 


Test 


By LCadr. Jim Firanzi 
he ship had been pierside in the central Med for 
three days now, and I had just caught the fall 

cold that was going around the ship. I had flown our 
airshow jet to NAS Sigonella just before pulling into port 
and was expected to make my way back there in two days 
to be part of the static-display crew. Other squadron 
members looked like death while they suffered through 
the cold, but said they felt a lot better three days after the 
initial symptoms. 

Since I had just come down with the first symptoms, 
I figured I would be feeling better at the airshow and 
ready to fly back aboard the ship as it pulled out of port 
on the following day. I tried half-heartedly to sell the 
static display to a few other pilots, but there weren’t any 
takers. Sigonella and almost 200,000 spectators just didn’t 
stack up to pierside liberty. 

Our original plans called for a CH-53 ride and then a 
COD to Sig. I was suffering through day two of the cold 
and felt pretty bad. The Sudafed helped, but I knew I had 
to stop taking it in time to be ready to fly back aboard 
soon. I was almost relieved when the COD didn’t launch, 
and we flew CH-53s all the way. When you’re having 
trouble clearing your ears, an Italian low-level is prefer- 
able to a COD flight. 

The airshow was as busy as expected, and standing in 
the hot sun took its toll. I was now praying for a miracle 
cure and cussing my friends for recovering in only three 
days. I didn’t feel much better after a night’s sleep, but 
there wasn’t anyone else to do the job; I was committed to 
flying aboard. I was still feeling tired and run down, but I 
had been off the Sudafed for a day now and could clear 
my ears with some effort. I was looking forward to that 
trap and climbing into my rack as soon as the LSO debrief 
was over. 

The pass went well, and that OK debrief would do the 
same in the ready room. I had made it and was feeling 
tired but relieved that my flying skills had not left me. 
That “med down” time would keep me off the schedule 
long enough to get the rest I needed. My relief turned to 
despair as I was greeted by the SDO. My next brief was in 
three minutes. Welcome back. 
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Photo is for illustration only. This is not the author. 
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Common sense said I should have told the SDO I was 
sick, but my day trap made me the only pilot qualified to 
go again at night. The fact that it was a day cat shot was 
little comfort to a tired and sick aviator. I wrestled with 
my conscience during the brief, knowing I was feeling 
much less than 100 percent. The only other option was to 
tell the skipper I was not feeling up to it, but we had 
already canceled the rest of our night events for lack of 
qualified aircrew. 

The CO’s policy was clear: no one flies if they’re not 
feeling 100 percent. If he knew I wasn’t feeling great, he 
would have canceled me right away, but one more CNX 
seemed worse than a night trap, so I sucked it up and told 
my RIO to keep me awake. 

The night trap was uneventful, though it was a 
definite fair pass. I was glad when the torture was over, 
and I could go hit the rack for some much-needed sleep. I 
felt I had beat the system and survived that night, but the 
next morning, I had more time to think about what I had 
done. 

I had made several bad decisions that week. The first 
was in assuming I would recover as quickly as someone 
else from the cold. My flight surgeon later confirmed that 
each person is different when it comes to fighting off a 
virus or cold, and rest, nutrition and stress can play a part 
in speeding or slowing a recovery. Guessing that I would 
be up for the fly-on was like playing roulette, Being the 
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Peter Mersky 
only pilot on the beach, I put a lot of pressure on myself to 
fly regardless of my physical condition. 

Once I had trapped in the daytime, I succumbed to 
more self-imposed pressure to go again at night since we 
had lost three night sorties already for lack of day-current 
pilots. We were not at war, so there wasn’t any reason to 
fly under those conditions. If the CO had known, he 
would never have allowed me to remain on the flight 
schedule. I had let the sortie count influence my decision 
to fly. 

Would I do it differently if I had another chance? I 
would like to think so. I may not be so lucky next time I 
decide to test my endurance. | 

LCdr. Firanzi flies the F-14B with VF-103. 

The author makes an excellent case for why human 
factors cause most miskaps; one poor decision leads to 
another. Although human-factor reviews should be done 
by the squadron, each individual should also do his own 
personal review. 

If we look at the recently published Human Factors 
Review and Risk Assessment Checklist (included with 
COMNAVAIRLANTINST 5420.5A/COMNAVAIRPACINST 
5420.2)—which is available from your safety officer—we 
see that the high-risk indicators of poor headwork, 
machoism, fatigue, illness and self-medication are all in 
this story. Next time he and his RIO might not be so lucky. 
Lt. Anil Taneja, MC, FSR analyst, Naval Safety Center. 
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[' was PACEX ’89, and I was a nugget on my first 
real at-sea period. The flight was briefed; I was the 
spare. We manned up in driving rain. The weather guys 
called it 400 1/2, I called it crazy-to-be-flying. Of course, 
I was the spare, so I wasn’t worried until the skipper, who 
was parked next to me, signaled that his jet was down. 
Next thing I knew, I was traveling down the cat, wonder- 
ing if the ship knew that they were launching a pilot with 
less than 30 traps into weather that was now no more than 
200 1/2 and driving rain. 

The weather was solid all the way up to FL 330. I 
talked to my lead on the back radio. The | v | ACM was 
not going to happen. OK, so now what? After a quick 
discussion with my senior JO lead (trying not to sound too 
stupid), I called up Strike and got an SSC sector. Got the 
old A-7E ground-mapping radar going and started an easy 
descent down to below the clouds. I got a big blip on the 
radar just as I broke out at about 400 feet. I realized that 
the blip was probably USS Enterprise about 10 miles 
away. 

Well, after a sudden rush of adrenalin and a massive 
30-degree-bank climbing turn back into the goo, I realized 
that SSC wasn’t such a good idea. 


+ 


Peter Mersk 
I flew around IFR for about 20 minutes, then began ; 


wondering about all those other planes flying around. I 
decided to call Marshal and go hang out there until 
recovery time. I wasn’t the first one to think of that, since 
I was marshaled at 10,000 feet. The hop was a bust, but 
maybe I could still get an OK 3-wire. I did my marshal 
checklist at least four times and realized, just like the 
ADB said, that the bullseye glidepath needle was not 
going to work. I hoped the needles worked. 

My first self-contained CCA was really lousy. At 400 
feet, I finally got needles. 

“Paddles contact. Wave it off. You really need to fly 
those needles.” Yeah, I could if I had them before 400 
feet. I didn’t feel so bad after all of the other A-7 guys got 
waved off also. 

“99, 4-degree glidepath, 39 knots.” 

My next CCA was much better. “At about 600 feet, 
ACLS lock-on. Call your needles.” 

“Fly right, fly up.” 

“Three-quarters of a mile. Call the ball.” 

“Clara,” I replied. 

“Paddles contact, right for lineup. Call the ball when 
you get it.” 
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At this point, my BAC (Blood Adrenalin Content) was 
near the legal limit. I had the rain removal on, but it was still 
like flying in a carwash. 

“Right for lineup. You’re a little high.” 

I started to see the lens and the landing area. “Ball.” 

The ball disappeared again in a wall of water. “Clara.” 

The ball appeared again. “Ball.” 

As soon as I released the mike switch, I heard a blood- 
curdling cry: “Right for lineup!” After a quick, adrenalin- 
assisted, super heavy-duty right for lineup and a tooth- 
rattling landing, I saw flight-deck personnel waving at me as 
I continued off the angle. 

“Gee, it would be nice to be aboard,” I thought. 
“War Ace 301, clean up, climb, contact Departure 
button seven.” 

A pause, and then, “War Ace 301, leave your gear 
down.” It was too late. I had already raised the gear handle, 
and I was patiently waiting for a three-up-and-locked. Okay 
three up—now what? I'll just put them down. They probably 
want me to get a visual check. Gear down... OK, 1, 2,3 
down and locked...whew! 

After taking on 2,000 pounds of gas, the ship sent all the 
A-7s to Atsugi, 150 miles away. Thirty minutes later, with a 
qual to tank dirty, fly formation studying a divert card, and 
fly a GCA to mins with a Japanese controller, I found myself 
in the gear at Atsugi, Japan. 
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Well, at least my last hop in a Navy jet didn’t end with a 
ride in a helo. 

I got out of the aircraft to look at the blown tire. As I 
approached the mainmount from the right, I grabbed the 
right wingtip to look at the tire, and realized that I had 
scraped the wingtip on the flight deck. 

Five days, a thousand-mile trip on the wing of the 
maintenance officer, and one day VFR fair 4-wire later, I 
was on the receiving end of a one-way LSO debrief. Of 
course, he didn’t believe that I stepped on two of the LSO’s 
right-for-lineup calls in close, but that was my story, and I 
was sticking to it. 

I learned some pretty good lessons that day. 

Know your divert. Flying formation dirty in the goo is 
not the place to study a divert card. Once inside the waveoff 
window, whether the LSO knows you see the ball or not 
really doesn’t matter. 

When you talk to Strike, try to get an idea where the 
other ships are so that you do not fly through the final 
bearing of the USS Gonnakillya. 

For the guys in Air Ops, if there is another carrier closer 
than the nearest divert, get their weather before you send 
everyone to the beach. And, the next time you see an aircraft 
crashing across the angle, followed by a combat FOD 
walkdown, talk to a rep before you tell the aircraft’s pilot to 


clean up and climb. 4 
Lt. Kasper is assigned to VT-7. 





By LCdr. Mark Mills 4 


his song by Simon and Garfunkel came to mind 

as I was taxiing an E-2C out of the Hummer Hole 
just behind the carrier’s island. It’s funny I should be 
thinking of the lyrics...“the nearer your destination the 
more it keeps slip sliding away,”... but they seemed quite 
appropriate at the time. 

My task was simple, or so I thought: just follow the 
director’s signals and taxi to the waist cats. As I started to 
move forward, I immediately picked up a left drift. I told 
myself this shouldn’t be happening. The yellowshirt was 
giving me a right turn, and I had full-right steering in. I 
stopped moving forward, figuring it would arrest my drift, 
but the plane continued to move to the left. It became 
obvious that I was sliding, and that the wind down the 
deck was the cause. 

To counter it, I applied forward thrust to the port 
engine and reverse to the starboard. This stopped some 
of the drift but not all of it. Recognizing that I was 
dangerously close to an aircraft on my left, the director 
gave me a hard starboard signal. 

Running out of ideas, I reduced pressure on my right 
brake, which I had locked trying to help my turn, and 
applied forward thrust to both engines. I quickly advanced 
forward and just in time, as I watched my tail barely clear 
the aircraft to my left. 

The rest of the taxi, although not quite as hair-raising, 
consisted of similar maneuvers. Ten minutes, 200 feet 
and a gallon of sweat later, the straight-and-narrow path 
to cat 4 resembled more a series of zigs, zags and circles. 

Relieved at having finally arrived on the cat, I could 





only snicker at what the director might be thinking, i.e., 
“This guy needs to take a sobriety test.” 

Most seasoned pilots have seen or gone through a 
similar experience. As predictable as the changing of the 
seasons, wear and tear on the flight deck’s non-skid turns 
the normally abrasive surface into glass. Taxiing on this 
surface is fine as long as it stays clean and dry, but a fuel 
spill, some hydraulic fluid, and a little grease can turn it to 
a sheet of ice. 

An uncontrolled, sliding E-2 offers the crew few (if 
any) options for escape. It is also a menace to flight-deck 
personnel. As if a sliding airplane wasn’t bad enough, the 
whirling prop blades can quickly kill a distracted plane 
captain or destroy aircraft and equipment. 

We had a game plan before going in. We had antici- 
pated the possibility of just such a situation. Several weeks 
before, our squadron had covered slick-deck operations in 
an AOM. From this meeting, we incorporated into our 
mission briefs an in-depth discussion of crew responsibili- 
ties while taxiing under these conditions. 

On the day of my event, I had given a thorough brief 
on slick-deck operations. As a result, when our slide did 
occur, we were not caught off guard. As unnerving as the 
situation was, there was no question in my mind nor my 
copilot’s on what actions should be taken. We each knew 
who would take care of the engines, radio calls, and hook. 

Yes, luck was a factor in our making it to the cat 
that day. Good crew coordination and a well-timed 


AOM safety brief ensured a safe cat shot. < 
LCdr. Mills flies with VAW-125. 
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How Miany Helos 


By LCdr. Ronald C. Raymer 


A the beginning and end of every deployment, 
nearly every helicopter in a carrier task force is 
involved in a battle-group turnover. Two carrier battle 
groups converge on some specified place in the ocean, 
and for a few hours, there are upwards of 20 ships in a 
relatively small space. The turnover requires transporting 
several hundred people from one carrier battle group to 
the other to attend briefings on current operations in-theater. 

Often VERTREP operations transfer ammunition and 
other cargo from the off-going to the on-coming battle 
group. That means 15-20 helicopters riying around in the 
same airspace, hustling to move personnel and cargo. 
Without heads-up flying by every pilot, a good measure of 
common sense and particularly adept flight deck crews, 
this situation could easily become a disaster. 

Recently, I was involved in a battle-group turnover in 
the eastern Atlantic where I counted 19 ships within a 
five-mile radius of the two carriers; at least 18 helicopters 
were airborne at the same time. There were three separate 
VERTREPs in progress, six SH-3s making shuttle flights 
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between the two carriers and several LAMPS helicopters 
transferring passengers between the escorts. 

To add to the confusion, a CH-53E and a C-2A 
arrived from the beach. The entire operation worked 
remarkably well, considering that there was very little 
planning for the overall effort. Fortunately, the well- 
known system of having helicopters hold in starboard and 
port delta patterns around the carriers helped keep traffic 
separated, and the Air Boss wisely toid the C-2A to 
remain at 5,000 feet. 

As could be expected, the few hazards that arose were 
caused by people who did not follow the rules. 

The turnover had been in progress for over two hours 
when I received my first scare. The two carriers were 
steaming in a line abreast about 1,000 yards apart. I was 
flying one of the four SH-3s in port delta at one of the 
ships and was joined by two SH-60s that also needed to 
drop off some passengers. 

The H-53 from the beach was clobbering the two helo 
spots in use that day, and there were three HH-46s doing 
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VERTREP from the fantail spots of both ships. All 
helicopters operating between the carriers were monitor- 
ing a common tower frequency and we all did a good job 
of maintaining a tight pattern with proper separation. The 
Air Bosses of both ships allowed the inbound helicopters 
to work themselves through the VERTREP pattern. 

I had been holding for about 10 minutes and just had 
completed another crosswind turn when I spotted an H-2 
coming head-on through the downwind leg of the port 
delta pattern. He was flying on the exact opposite course 
of the downwind leg, at the same altitude, and was not 
monitoring the CV tower frequency. I maneuvered up and 
left and managed to avoid him by about 300 feet while I 
tried in vain to contact him on the radio. I followed this 
with a heads-up call to the other aircraft in port delta and 
then observed a fleur-de-lis behind me as three other SH- 
3s peeled off out of the pattern to avoid the H-2. 

Meanwhile, the errant aircraft—which had lifted off 





from a small boy stationed off the carrier’s port quarter at 74 


about three miles—continued through the carrier’s 
holding pattern toward another ship stationed off the bow. 
During the remainder of the morning, my copilot and 
I saw two similar incidents where an H-2 or SH-60 
departed a small boy and crossed directly through the 


carrier delta patterns without talking to anyone. 
On another occasion, one of the SH-3s decided to fly 


his downwind leg very close aboard the carrier. It ap- 
peared to those on the upwind leg that he had reversed the 
pattern and was heading at them nose-to-nose. Fortu- 
nately, the SH-3 was monitoring tower frequency, so the 
problem was quickly solved. 


a 


PH3 John K. Sokolowski 
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Richard Jackson 

There was no overall logistics plan for the evolution, 
so no rules were actually established. The best procedure 
was to use common sense and follow the traditionally 
established traffic patterns. Common sense should have 
dictated avoiding VERTREPs, and helicopters without 
business at the carrier remaining clear of the CV traffic 
patterns. 

A more circuitous route may have taken a few extra 
minutes, but it would have made for a lot safer operation. 
If you must fly near the carrier, at least switch to the 
proper land-launch frequency. 

Fortunately, there were no mishaps that day, only a 
few close calls. Helicopters are very flexible in the way 
they can be operated, but it is up to every helicopter pilot 
to think when involved in operations with a lot of traffic. 
Don’t create the impression that we need a whole bunch 
of new restrictions on the way we operate just because a 
few individuals happen to fly around with their heads up 
and locked. That just removes our flexibility and should 


not be necessary. < 
LCdr. Raymer flew with HS-15. He is currently PXO for HS-5. 
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Arby 


By Lt. Timothy D. Reynolds 


was a fleet nugget, tagging along on an FRS boat 

det. It was a beautiful day and a good-deal flight 
for me. I hoped to bag my first fleet traps and wave for the 
first time at the boat. Who could ask for more? 

I got up to flight-deck control early to get ready. I felt 
sure that the only thing I would hear from the LSO was, 
“OK, nice pass. OK, nice pass...” 

Finally, the time came for the hot pump, hot switch 
and I walked out to the flight deck. 

As I stood next to the jet, I felt the furious intensity of 
flight-deck operations. This was definitely not the place to 
let your mind wander. I stood next to the plane, sucking 
down the wonderful smell of JP-5 and trying to keep from 
being blown over by the Hornets as the grapes refueled 
the jet. Then, I climbed in, went through my checks, and 
gave the plane captain a hearty thumbs up. 

We were facing aft, next to the lowered elevator 4. 
The director started taxiing us toward the stern, then 
turned us parallel to the wires. Then he taxied us into the 
landing area before spinning us toward the cat. As he 
turned us toward the bow, my nosewheel got caught in the 
4-wire. The yellowshirt who was just right of the nose 
continued to give the runup-and-turn signal. 

As I followed his directions, I could see (out of the 
corner of my eye) an aircraft rolling through the 90. 

“Too late, bud,” I thought, “you’re taking it around.” 
There was no way I was going to make it out of the 
landing area in time. A moment later, another yellowshirt 
ran over, took control of my aircraft, and stopped me. He 
was very adamant with his signals, and his attention was 
focused on what was happening behind my plane. 

Here I was in the middle of the landing area fouling 
the deck. What was going on? It didn’t take long for that 
question to be answered. The Boss came up and said that 
someone had been blown off the flight deck. A few 
moments later, he said the man had fallen onto the low- 
ered elevator. My good-deal flight immediately became 
inconsequential as I realized that it was my plane that had 
blown him off the deck. Earlier, I had stood next to that 
lowered elevator, and now I wondered how anyone could 
survive such a fall. 

The crewman suffered multiple broken bones, but at 
least he survived. He was flown off the ship that night. 
Before my flight, I had reviewed both carrier and emer- 
gency procedures. I’d felt like I was fully prepared to fly 
that day, and that nothing could go wrong. 

Besides realizing how dangerous the flight deck was 
at any time, I also learned that no matter where you are on 
the flight deck, always ask the Boss before coming up on 


the power, even if a yellowshirt is telling youtodoso. << 
Lt. Reynolds flies with VAQ-138. 
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How Could 
We Have 
Missed That? 


By Lt. Jim Nolan 


CWO2 Ed Bailey 
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ust another standard day on cruise in the Med — 

J except for being scheduled for an awesome low- 
level through Sicily as part of an opposed mini-strike. 
We briefed, read the book, suited up, preflighted, and 
started up. All uneventful and all the same as I’ve done a 
hundred times before, or so I thought. 

My RIO and I finished takeoff checks and everything 
was looking 4.0 as we started to taxi and ... stop! A lot of 
thumbs down and heads shaking. We told our spare we 
were down, and he could thank us later. Chocked and 
chained, we shut down. 

After shutdown, I walked over to the place where ev- 
eryone had congregated and took a look. 

“How did that happen?” someone asked. There, to our 
astonishment, was a six-inch deep, 1/4-inch-wide gash in 
the outboard section of the port leading-edge slat. It 
looked as if someone had cut through it with a chain saw. 

With further investigation, we discovered that the 
aircrew on the previous hop had actually hit a small-di- 
ameter wire while flying a low-level route and were com- 
pletely unaware of it. That aircrew missed it on their 
postflight inspection. The plane captain missed it on his 
turnaround. We missed it on our preflight. Luckily, one 
of our sharp line chiefs spotted the cut before we got to 
the cat. How did so many people miss it? The reasons are 
many; the excuses are few. 

As aircrew, we’re responsible for the aircraft we sign 
for. That means ensuring that the aircraft we take flying 
is in an up Status. Carrier operations can make things 
more difficult. Our jet was being respotted as we walked 
and, as usual, it was parked with its tail over the water. 
Both situations are common, and only make it more diiffi- 
cult for our maintenance troops to do a thorough, accu- 
rate turnaround inspection or to do any required mainte- 
nance. As aircrew, we rarely like to spend any more time 
on the flight deck than is absolutely necessary. That can 
sometimes mean a quick or curtailed preflight and post- 
flight inspections. We often find ourselves walking to the 
aircraft late as the Boss is calling away starts because of 
circumstances beyond our control. And just how thor- 
ough are our inspections? Several people missed the cut 
in the slat. It was readily visible from the flight deck and 
once we saw it, we repeatedly asked ourselves, “How 
could we have missed it?” 

Running to make the launch time, and having confi- 
dence in others to find gripes contributed to the over- 
sight. Both are excellent reasons for paying attention to 
preflight and postflight inspections. Vigilance and disci- 
pline are the solution. ot 

Lt. Nolan flies with VF-14. 
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Call the Ball? 
What Ball? 


By Lt. Oscar Vela 


PH2 Dennis Taylor 
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. and carrier battlegroups must be able to 
~ operate autonomously and silently. Surprise and 
deception are key elements to winning the fight. How- 
ever, a carrier operating silently complicates the recovery 
by making it 10 times harder. The foliowing scenario 
involves a nugget pilot and his aircrew. The mission 
commander was in the back seat. The nugget had pro- 
gressed nicely through work-ups. However, the next 
weeks would involve exclusively EMCON launches and 
recoveries. 

When they got to the marshal stack, they prepared to 
align themselves to properly “push 
on time.” The aircrew was discussing 
tonight’s prebriefed distance of the 
CVN from the marshal stack. The 
TACNOTE had recently been 
revised to accommodate airspace 
restrictions, and there were conflict- 
ing opinions around the air wing as to 
the newly prescribed distances. 

The aircrew pushed on time, 
and told the Hummer their inten- 
tions. With that out of the way, the 
EMCON approach proceeded. They 
leveled off and proceeded inbound 
on the heading prescribed by the 
kneeboard card. The only reference 
to distance was groundspeed and 
time. The aircrew kept an accurate 


The weather at this altitude was 
less than optimum. Actually, it was 
in direct violation of the TACNOTE 
for this night EMCON approach. 

Upon reaching the first two possible 
distances, the crew couldn’t see 
anything. Although dark, a CVN 
would have been unmistakable, or 
so they assumed. 

Upon reaching the second of the two possible 
choices, again nothing was visible. Nervous? A little. But 
seriously, nothing they hadn’t seen on previous EMCON 
events. It didn’t seem like it was that big a deal. So, the 
Prowler crew drilled on. 

Minutes later, there she was. 

What happened next was just plain bad luck. The 
EA-6B penetrated a cloud as they neared the stern and 
exited after they'd passed the ship. 

“That had to be it,” one crewman said. 

“Maybe,” replied another. 
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66I hope 
we're 
not 
coming 
at her 

: from 
the | 
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Luckily, there was another aircraft on downwind, so 
interval was taken on him. As per the TACNOTE, they 
proceeded downwind for the prescribed amount of time. 
Now dirty, they turned final. By now, other aircraft had 
joined their little landing pattern. On final, ECMO 1 was 
having trouble making out line-up. 

The crew considered it a major “Stooge” for them to 
make this problem even harder by taking away the drop 
lights and centerline lights. 

“I’m not going any lower than 600 feet without a 
ball,” the pilot said. The general rule is 500 feet at night. 
What we heard next was most 
perplexing. A ball call followed 
closely by, “Power!”, then, “Wave 
off!” 

The nugget said, “I don’t see 
wave-off lights or anyone waving off 
for that matter.” 

“Me neither,” replied an ECMO. 
“T hope we’re not coming at her from 
the bow.” What lay ahead was a 
dimly lit helo pad on the stern of a 
smallboy. 

“Hook up, clean up, get the radar 
on, and get on the radios and ’fess 
up,” the mission commander said. 

By now, the gas wasn’t good 
enough to start looking for the 
carrier. Then, a miracle! Somebody 
called CVN approach before we did, 
and within moments, the navaids 
were up, a roll call was taken, and 
vectors were handed out to everyone. 

The Prowler had climbed back to 
its assigned altitude, and was not that 
far from where it should have been, 
so nobody ever questioned its 
position. The crew had obviously 
shot an approach to the plane guard. 

It was determined later that the carrier was not in her 
promised position; it was too far from the marshal stack to 
even remotely resemble the TACNOTE. The ship did, 
however, stick to its promise that if anyone was to raise 
that famous flag, EMCON would cease and help would be 
rendered. 

TACNOTES are policies that everyone honestly is 
trying to uphold. Reality dictates that flights don’t always 
go as briefed, especially if the brief is unclear. Continue to 
make your briefs as informative as you can. Also, say 


“Uncle” when it just gets too hard to press on. < 
Lt. Vela is an EA-6B pilot with VAQ-140. 
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BRAVO ZULU 


Left to right: Lt. Chris Rentfrow, LCar. Dave Woods, Lt. Platt Brabner, LCdr. Bob Barkus 


LCdr. Dave Woods 
LCdr. Bob Barkus 
Lt. Platt Brabner 
Lt. Chris Rentfrow 
VAQ-138 


The Prowler launched from USS 
Nimitz (CVN 68) on a moonless 
night. After a normal cat shot, the 
airspeed indicator rotated toward 
zero KIAS, the barometric- 
altimeter’s needle dropped, and the 
VSI indicated a 4,000-fpm descent. 
Although there was little time to 
decide whether to eject, all four 
crewmen immediately recognized 
that the launch had been normal and 
the engines were OK. 

LCdr. Barkus and Lt. Brabner 
raised the gear and used the radar 
altimeter, AOA gauge and engine 
instruments to determine that the 
aircraft was climbing away from the 
water. They quickly told LCdr. 
Woods and Lt. Rentfrow behind 
them that the pitot-static system had 
failed. 

Because the hook-transition light 
in the EA-6B comes on at the maxi- 
mum safe airspeed with the flaps 
and slats extended, LCdr. Barkus 
lowered the hook to use as a gauge 
to prevent an overspeed. 
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Meanwhile, Lt. Brabner coordi- 
nated with the oncoming tanker to 
rendezvous and LCdr. Woods called 
the squadron CATTC representative. 

Discussion with the rep and some 
inflight troubleshooting revealed 
that a loose reset knob on the aft- 
cockpit altimeter, which had been 
removed so that it wouldn’t become 
FOD, had caused a leak in the pitot- 
static line. 

Lt. Rentfrow found that by cover- 
ing the hole with his finger, the sys- 
tem would pressurize. After the 
tanker crew confirmed that airspeed 
and altitude readings, the Prowler 
crew recovered onboard Nimitz. < 


Capt. W.F. Sellars, USMC 
Maj. K.C. Shultis, USMC 
VMFA-212 


While heading for Wake Island as 
part of a six-plane flight from MCAS 
lwakuni, Capt. Sellars tanked from a 
KC-10. He engaged the drogue, but 
had a dead hose, which resulted in 
a sine wave. The sine wave caused 
the hose to break approximately 20 
feet forward of Capt. Sellars’ F/A-18 


with the basket and hose still at- 
tached to the Hornet's probe. 

The F/A-18’s right engine ingested 
fuel spewing from the broken hose, 
while the remaining attached hose 
struck the canopy and forward fu- 
selage. Capt. Sellars began a bingo 
profile for Wake, approximately 950 
nm to the east; he was accompa- 
nied by his lead, Maj. Shultis. 

Maj. Shultis read specific climb 
speeds and calculated the fuel re- 
quired for the profile. Initial indica- 
tions were that fuel on deck would 
be 1,000-2,000 pounds. 

Shortly after the two aviators ini- 
tiated their bingo profile, the broken 
hose and basket separated from 
Capt. Sellars’ Hornet and struck the 
right vertical stabilizer. Maj. Shultis 
checked for damage and found mi- 
nor dents on all areas where the 
hose had hit. 

About 200 nm from Wake, Capt. 
Sellars descended to check control- 
lability. He experienced severe com- 
pressor stalls in his right engine, 
caused by fuel dumping. He left the 
engine at idle and landed using a 
half-flap approach. < 


Left to right: Maj. K.C. Shultis, USMC; Capt. 
W.F. Sellars, USMC 
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Cdr. Daniel Keuhlen 
LCdr. Bill Cox 
Lt. Steve Sladky 
Lt. Mike Pouliot 
VAW-117 


Lt. Steve McKenna 
VAW-110 


During a day COQ onboard USS 
Abraham Lincoln (CVN 72), the crew 
of Banger 600 completed one trap 
and, after another ride down the 
catapult track, made a touch-and- 
go. Cdr. Keuhlen (PAC) added power 
coming off the angle. The E-2 sud- 
denly yawed 15-20 degrees to the 
left, requiring full right rudder to re- 
turn to and maintain straight and 
level flight. 

Cdr. Keuhlen discovered, even af- 
ter trying to trim out the rudder pedal 
forces, that he couldn't maintain 
balanced flight without standing on 
the right rudder. The Hawkeye de- 
parted the pattern and went over- 
head the carrier to troubleshoot. 

All cockpit indications, except for 
rudder trim, were normal. NATOPS 
does not cover the problems this 
Hummer crew was having. After dis- 
cussing options with his crew and 
the ship, Cdr. Keuhlen decided to 
divert. The aircrew suspected that 
at least one of the aircraft's three 
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Left to right: Lt. Steve Sladky, Lt. Mike Pouliot, LCdr. Bill Cox, Cdr. Daniel Keuhlen 
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rudders had failed. 

Inbound to NAS Miramar, the pi- 
lots briefed bailout procedures while 
the men in the tube handled com- 
munications to get the people 
ashore ready. 

At about 15 miles from the coast, 
the pilots made a 10-degree-flap, 
slow-flight check. They discovered 
that below 130 knots, with 20 de- 
grees of rudder available, they could 
not maintain directional control of 
the aircraft. 

After flight checks and crew coor- 
dination briefs, the pilots called for 
an LSO. Lt. McKenna, an LSO from 
VAW-110, gave acomplete field brief 
as the crew of Banger 600 set up for 
a 4-mile straight-in. 

With poor visibility, exacerbated 
by a late-afternoon sun, Cdr. 
Keuhlen made an arrested landing. 
A check revealed that the port rud- 
der had disconnected from its hy- 
draulic actuator. < 


Ltjg. Tony Lewin 
VFA-22 


Ltjg. Lewin launched from USS 
Abraham Lincoln (CVN 72) for an 
FCF. Passing 28,500 feet to begin his 
profile, he felt a thump from the aft 














BZs require an endorsement from the 
nominating squadron’s CO and the appro- 
priate CAG, wing commander, or MAG com- 
mander. In the case of helo dets, the CO of 
the ship will suffice. A 5x7-inch photo of 
the crew by a squadron aircraft should also 
accompany the BZ nomination. Please in- 
clude a squadron telephone number so that 
we can call with questions. 
























portion of his Hornet. The aircraft 
violently pitched 90 degrees nose 
down and would not respond to the 
controls. Ltjg. Lewin calmly applied 
NATOPS boldface procedures and 
tried to regain control. 

Despite severe pitch-and-roll os- 
cillations, Ltjg. Lewin managed to 
level off and begin troubleshooting. 
He correctly diagnosed that a dual- 
channel stabilator had failed, which 
kept his right horizontal stab from 
working. He was able to apply cor- 
rective action to the flight-control 
system, then divert to NAS Miramar, 
where he made a pitch-mech ar- 
rested landing. < 








Left to right: Lt.Col. J.P. Cushing, USMC; 
Capt. J.D. Lingar, USMC 


LtCol. J.P. Cushing, USMC 
Capt. J.D. Lingar, USMC 
VMFA(AW)-225 


Viking 42 launched from MCAS 
El Toro as Dash 2 on a two-ship 
ground-attack/fighter-intercept 
training mission. The F/A-18D’s 
weight was 43,000 pounds, and the 
aircraft carried three full drop tanks, 
four pylons and a MER loaded with 
six practice bombs. 

As the aircraft accelerated to ro- 
tation speed, the aircrew felt a 
thump from the forward area. Hav- 
ing exceeded the maximum abort 
speed, they were committed to 
flight. 

LtCol. Cushing (pilot) suspected 
a blown nose tire and immediately 
began the appropriate NATOPS 
emergency procedures. As the Hor- 
net climbed, the left engine began 
to vibrate and bang severely. There 
were no secondary indications in 
the cockpit. 

The crew suspected that the left 
engine had ingested fragments 
from the blown tire. LtCol. Cushing 
retarded the left throttle to idle, and 
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the vibrations and banging sub- 
sided. 

Faced with a compound emer- 
gency (low altitude, reduced climb 
capability, high gross weight, asym- 
metric thrust, and a high drag in- 
dex), LtCol. Cushing flew the aircraft 
away from the rapidly rising terrain 
with the gear down and the left 
throttle at idle. 

LtCol. Cushing and Capt. Lingar 
(WSO) discussed jettisoning the full 
drop tanks, but decided to retain 
them because of the heavily popu- 
lated area below. 

Capt. Lingar called ATC and toid 
them about the emergency. He also 
backed up his pilot with NATOPS 
procedures. LtCol. Cushing was able 
to stop the aircraft from settling and 
accelerated to on-speed AOA for the 
climbout. 

When they reached a safe alti- 
tude over water, the crew dumped 
fuel to reduce the aircraft's weight 
and returned to El Toro for a short- 
field arrested landing. 

Inspection of the aircraft showed 
extensive damage to the left engine 
because it had ingested a large 
crow. < 


istLt. Matthew H. Green, USMC 
IstLt. Matt W. Nugent, USMC 
HMLA-369 


As part of a section delivering 
close-in fire support at Twentynine 
Palms, istLt. Nugent and 1stLt. 
Green were flying their AH-1W in a 
high, hot environment with a full 
load of ordnance. 


After maneuvering their 
SuperCobra behind a ridgeline, 
istLt. Green (PAC) established a 
hover at 70 feet, and waited for a 
mortar spot on the target. Thirty 
seconds before time-on-target, 
IstLt. Green pulled in torque to un- 
mask the aircraft while 1stLt. Nugent 


began to optically acquire the tar- 
get through the TSU. 

As 1stLt. Green pulled 80 percent 
torque, the two pilots heard a loud 
bang from the No.2 engine, accom- 
panied by a large puff of smoke and 
a pronounced left yaw. The aircraft 
immediately drooped turns to 90 
percent and the aural alert an- 
nounced low-rotor rpm. 

The helo began to go down. He 
then reduced the collective to main- 
tain Nr as he looked for a suitable 
landing spot. While 1stLt. Nugent 
monitored engine instruments and 
warned that they had lost the No. 2 
engine and that the No.1 engine was 
still OK, 1stLt. Green flared to stop 
the descent and made a no-hover 
landing in the sand. 

A failed compressor blade from 
the first-stage compressor disc 
caused the loss of the No.2 engine. 

Single-engine failures in a high, 
hot and heavy regime require im- 
mediate analysis and reaction. The 
time from engine failure to land- 
ing was approximately eight 
seconds. < 


Left to right: IstLt. IM.H. Green, IstLt. M.W. 
Nugent 
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ometimes when we try our hardest to impress the 

boss, we fall on our faces. As a junior SH-60B 
pilot, any chance to fly a tactical event with the Det OINC 
is an opportunity to excel. Of course, it was also the 
chance to be turned slowly over hot coals. 

Thus, I found myself making final preparations to 
launch on a coordinated ASW mission during a work-up 
period. The OINC must have been half asleep when he 
chopped the flight schedule. It’s the only explanation for 
his assignment to this late-night launch on a moonless night. 

“Don’t worry boss,” I said, “I'll get you through this one.” 

As I looked past the deck edge, the blackness began, 
and I knew it would be there for the entire three-and-a-half 
hours of flight. 

As most ASW hops go, this one was more of a test of 
patience than tactical prowess. After three hours of 
skillfully combatting system faults and vainly attempting 
to establish effective communications with the other 
players in the event, I’d say my score with the OINC was, 
at best, even. 

Time to go home! 

At five miles out, the ship was still only a couple of 
red and white pinholes in a vast, black screen. The OINC 
piped up, shattering my peaceful dreaming about how nice 
the rack was going to feel tonight. 

“You want this approach?” he asked. In the most 
assertive tone I could muster at this time of night, I 
responded, “Absolutely.” Well, this was it. One spotless 
approach and smooth landing on this black night and I'll 
be in like Flynn. 

“T have the controls,” I said confidently. 

But as we approached glideslope, the demon of self- 
doubt started banging on my head. 

“How long has it been? Two months since your last 
night landing? It’s pretty dark isn’t it? You’re pretty tired, 
too. What is that big gauge in the middle? While you 
figure it out, I’ll keep beating you with my hammer.” 

In the meantime, I can’t quite remember all of the 
OINC’s altitude and airspeed calls, most of which were 
along the lines of, “You’re high and slow, you’re low and 
fast, power.” I was being sucked into that endless void, 
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There’s No Place 
(0) mateo 
in the Black Hole 


By Lt. Lawrence R. Vasquez 


one-quarter of a mile aft of the ship on final approach 
course, known as the black hole. Suddenly, the demon 
stopped, and a searing pain began as my pride was torn 
from me, wadded up into a little ball, and stuffed through 
my pop-out vent. 

As I watched my little ball of pride disappear into the 
murky black below (all I could think of was, that’s where 
it belongs), my OINC called, “I have the controls.” 
Naturally, he flew a spotless approach, and we touched 
down smoothly. 

As we finished the paperwork, I was still looking for a 
pile of sand that I could bury my head in. The only words 
I could mumble were, “Tough night.” Then the OINC hit 
me with a bit of insight so profound I know I must never 
forget it. 

“If you’re not happy with the approach, wave it off. 
Don’t let your ego get in the way of being a pilot.” I hate 
when he’s right, but I guess that is why he’s still alive in 


this line of work. 4 
Lt. Vasquez flies with HSL-49. 





P Did He Say 
Barricade? 


By Lt. Steve Hope 


PH2 Bruce Trombecky 
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he warning signal sounded as I read the 

flight schedule. I was flying as ECMO 1 with 
the newest pilot on his first carrier hop in the fleet. 
As a CAT | NFO, I wasn’t sure of my ability to be 
an instructor if the new stick had trouble on the ball. 
However, since it was a day hop and the divert field 
was 100 miles away, I thought it was a chance to 
prove myself. 

The first pass was a colorful no-grade after a 
clara on the ball because of a parked aircraft. Overall, 
I was satisfied with the pilot’s performance on the 
first three passes. We taxied to the cat for our fourth 
and final shot. A quick check of our fuel showed 5.0, 
well above the 4.3 EA-6B holddown fuel. 

As we went to full power, our Prowler began 
dumping fuel from its aft fuselage dump, which 
resulted in a suspended shot and a quick discussion 
with the Boss. I remembered that this aircraft had 
dumped fuel from the aft dump the previous day 
while hot-refueling. Our maintenance chief finally 
said we were “up,” so we decided to try once more. 

This time everything went fine, and we launched 
directly into the CQ pattern. Turning downwind, I 
noticed the strut-lock light on the caution-lights 
panel, indicating that our nosegear strut had remained 
hydraulically locked after the cat shot. The two 
backseaters dove into their checklists while I kept an 
eye on the pilot and told the Boss of our problem. As 
we passed abeam, we decided to continue for a low 
fly-by to let the LSOs look us over. 

We relieved the hydraulic pressure on the 
nosegear by pulling the circuit breaker, and got 
normal indications. However, the emergency check- 
list recommended a precautionary, flared, field 
landing. Our squadron had recently submitted a 
NATOPS change to have this recommendation 
deleted or changed to an optional step. Not wanting 
to divert unnecessarily, we asked our tower rep to 
call the skipper for permission to trap on our next pass. 

Approaching the abeam position without this 
clearance, we asked to enter the spin pattern to wait 
for word from our CO. The Boss approved the climb 
and asked for a fuel check. 

“3.7, Boss,” I replied calmly. 

The Boss instantly asked me to repeat the figure, 
then almost yelled, “623, your signal is bingo! 
Contact Departure for pigeons.” 
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Distracted by the strut-lock problem, we had all 
lost track of our fuel and burned down to our 100- 
mile bingo without noticing it. 

We passed 10,000 feet on our bingo-profile 
climb, and the Boss again asked our fuel state. 
Incredibly, the gauge showed 2,800 pounds. We had 
dropped almost 1,000 pounds in less than three 
minutes. We remembered the earlier uncommanded 
fuel dumping on the catapult. We quickly figured 
that at the present rate of consumption and loss, we 
would run out of gas about 50 miles short of the 
divert field. 

The Boss demanded our intentions, and after an 
agonizing 20 seconds, we reversed course back to the 
ship. Anticipating a 2.1 on the ball, we asked for 
vectors to an ACLS approach. 

With a nugget pilot, I tried to keep my comments 
calm and reassuring. Too much pressure might lead 
to a bolter or waveoff. All my attempts were shat- 
tered when the Boss declared, “Paddles, he’s got one 
pass, then he’s barricade!” Just what every new pilot 
wants to hear on his first fleet CQ. But he kept his 
composure and flew a rails pass to an OK 2-wire. 

As we taxied past a crowd of people set to rig the 
barricade, I counted the multitude of lessons we 
learned. 

Running out of gas a hundred miles from shore is 
not the proper way to aviate. Thanks to some timely 
calls from the Boss, we were able to climb out of the 
hole we were rapidly digging for ourselves. < 

Lt. Hope flies with VAQ-140. 

CQs usually present aircrew—old and new—with a 
variety of lessons. Bingo is one of those lessons that can 
perplex even the most senior aviators. When one looks at 
the NATOPS PCL for fuel needed, it doesn’t seem like 
much. The profiles will burn most of the available fuel 
during the climb. 

A recent simulator evaluation took a similarly config- 
ured Prowler and flew a bingo profile for 110 nm, start- 
ing at sea level with 3,700 pounds of fuel. Three minutes 
into the climb, fuel was down to 2,800 pounds and then 
2,300 pounds at the bingo altitude of 30,000 feet at the 
six-minute mark, 

The crew arrived at 10,000 feet overhead the bingo 
airfield with 1,900 pounds. While simulators don't 
completely reflect how the actual aircraft will perform, 
they do give valuable trends —Ed. 




















of Flying 


By ACCM David Faudie 

o you know the difference between a TCA, an 

ARSA and an ATA? You do? Well, that’s great, 
but it’s all about to change. On September 16, 1993, U.S. 
airspace will be reclassified. The FAA will no longer use 
acronyms but instead, will use the ABCs to classify 
airspace. The six classifications of airspace will be 
designated by a single letter—A, B, C, D, E and G. Class 
F will not be used in the United States. 

You might not have been aware of it, but the first 
changes took effect on October 15, 1992, on VFR charts. 
Legends will show both the “old” and “new” classifica- 
tions for two years. In September 1993, the new terms 
take top billing, with old terms being eliminated by the 
summer of 1994. Here is a look at the new classifications, 
one letter at a time. 


Class A airspace (formerly called the Positive Control 
Area) is the airspace from FL 180 to FL 600. Only IFR 
flight will be permitted and an ATC clearance is required 
for entry. 


Class B airspace replaces the Terminal Control Areas 
(the upside-down wedding cake), and all aircraft will be 
under radar control. When flying VFR, you must remain 
clear of clouds and have 3 statute miles of visibility. 
Presently, VFR pilots in the TCA below 10,000 feet MSL 
must stay 500 feet below, 1,000 feet above and 2,000 feet 
horizontally from the clouds. The 250 KIAS rule below 
10,000 feet MSL will also remain. 


Class C airspace replaces the Airport Radar Service 
Area; IFR and VFR operations are permitted. However, 
an ATC clearance is required for IFR, and all aircraft 
require radio contact for entry into Class C airspace. VFR 
cloud clearance is 500 feet below, 1,000 feet above and 
2,000 feet horizontally from clouds and 3 statute miles 
visibility. 


Class D airspace is the equivalent of Airport Traffic 
Area and Control Zone. Like Class C airspace, an ATC 
clearance is required for IFR, and all aircraft require radio 
contact for entry. VFR minimums are the same as Class C. 
Two significant changes in the upper limits of both the 
control zone (14,400 feet MSL) and the Airport Traffic 
Area (up to, but not including, 3,000 feet AGL), now will 
normally extend to 2,500 feet above the airport elevation, 
converted to MSL and rounded to the nearest 100 feet. 
The actual ceiling will be shown on VFR charts. Class D 
airspace will not exist within Class B or C since those 
airspace areas have higher operational requirements. 


Class E airspace consolidates non-towered control 
zones, 700-feet transition areas, 1,200-feet transition 
areas, federal airways, offshore control areas below 
18,000 feet MSL, additional control areas below 18,000 
feet MSL and the Continental Control Area. 

IFR and VFR operations are permitted, but IFR 
requires an ATC clearance and radio contact. VFR 
operations above 10,000 feet MSL require 1,000 feet 
below, 1,000 feet above, 1 statute mile from clouds, with 
flight visibility of 5 statute miles. At 10,000 feet and 
below, Class C and D minimums apply. Work load 
permitting, ATC will issue traffic advisories. 


Class G airspace is all uncontrolled airspace, and it is 
rare in the contiguous 48 states. Both IFR and VFR 
operations are permitted; there is no requirement for a 
clearance. During VFR flight, pilots must remain clear of 
clouds and have | statute mile visibility with the follow- 
ing exceptions: operations day or night at or above 10,000 
feet MSL— statute miles; at night below 10,000 feet 
MSL—- statute miles. Operations above 1,200 feet AGL, 
but less than 10,000 feet MSL—S00 feet below, 1,000 
feet above, 2,000 feet horizontally from clouds. 
Operations at or above 10,000 feet MSL—1,000 feet 
below, 1,000 feet above, 1 statute mile horizontally from 
clouds. < 


ACCM Faudie is the air-traffic control analyst for the Naval Safety 
Center. 
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New FAA Airspace Classifications 


Current Airspace Classification 
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Vultures’ Row 
This list includes Flight, Flight Related and Ground Class A Mishaps. 
Classifications and descriptions are subject to change. 
PLATFORM COMMAND DAY; NIGHT FATAL FLIGHT REGIME; LOCATION 
F/A-18B NATC PAX 1 civ Approach wave-off; Pax River, MD 
AH-1W HMM-365 1 Hot-refueling (AGM); At sea 
HH-1N VXE-6 3 (2 civ) En route; Antarctica 
F-14A VF-302 ACM; Key West, FL 
CH-46E HMM-262 Night taxi attempted takeoff; MCAS Futenma, Okinawa 
A-4M FIT WEPS School Simulated strike; 45nm from Yuma, AZ 
F/A-18D VMFA (AW)-225 High-speed abort; 29 Palms, AZ 
EA-6B VAQ-129 Takeoff; El Centro, CA 
CH-53E HMM-261 NVG ship ops; At sea 
CH-46D HC-11 Vertrep; At sea 
F/A-18A VFA-97 Night catapult; At sea 
T-2C VT-23 Single-engine approach; Kingsville, TX 
AV-8B VMA-214 En route; Yuma, AZ 
F-14A VF-33 ACM; Oceana Op Area 
F-16N VF-126 Climb out; Idaho Falls, ID 
LC-130F VXE-6 Landing; Antarctica (not USN) 
F-14A VF-201 ACM; Dallas, TX 
F-14A VF-101 ACM; Key West, FL 
F-14A VF-24 FCLP; NAS Miramar, CA 
CH-53D HMH-363 Unaided external lifts; Somalia 
F-14B VF-101 Pilot fam; N. Carolina Coast 
SH-2F HSL-37 SSC; At sea 
A-6E VA-85 Takeoff; Fallon, NV 
CH-53D HMH-463 PMFCF; MCAS Kanehoe, HI 
E-2C VAW-124 Foul-deck waveoff; At sea 
F-14D VF-11 FCLP; San Clemente Is., CA 
A-6E VA-95 Mid-air collision with civ. acft. (low level); WA 
SH-2F HSL-32 ASW; At sea 
A-6E VA-34 Rdvz, mid-air; Nellis Range, NV 
SH-2F HSL-33 Landing; Bakersfield, CA 
H-46D MCAS En route; Beaufort, SC 
F-14A VF-21 ACM; Atsugi, Japan 
AV-8B VMA-211 En route; Yuma, AZ 
VH-60 HMX-1 PMCF; La Plata, MD 
F/A-18C VFA-151 ACM; Lone Pine, CA 
F-14A VF-302 ACM; SoCal Op Area 
ES-3A NAWC Maintenance (AGM); Pax River, MD 
SH-60F HS-10 PMCF; Imperial Beach, CA 
EA-6B VMAQ-2 Takeoff; Cherry Point, NC 
F/A-18A MAG-42 ACM; Yuma, AZ 
TA-4J VT-22 Landing; Corpus Christi, TX 
HH-46D HS-5 Ditching; Indian Ocean 
F-14A VF-84 Crewman blown overboard by jet exhaust (AGM); CVN 71 
SH-60F HS-1 Lineman run over by aircraft (AGM); NAS Jax, FL 
F-14A VF-213 Ramp strike; CVN 72 
A-6E VA-75 Aircraft crashed into ridge during low-level; VA 
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The Aviation Safety Officer course at Monterey is about six weeks 
long. So where has Dangerboy been for the last four months? One 
wrong turn just outside of Big Sur and the young lieutenant went from 
future ASO-under-training to unwitting disciple-recruit of Bhagwan 
Karaoke, the feel-good cleric-to-the-stars, whose retreat closely 
resembles a military installation (except for its generous velour 
appointments), and is conveniently located a mere 20-plus minutes 
east of Pebble Beach. Luckily, the gaff is semi-transparent to home 
base as the Bhagwan’s cirriculum is chock-full o’ safety info, i.e., “Tread 
lightly when following thy father’s camel across the desert of life.” 

Dangerboy returns to VF-3.14 ready to seize the reins of the 
Fighting Pls’ safety department with focused enthusiasm and a better 
than average savvy of proper flower-incense combinations... 


Everybody make sure you 

carry the idols | gave 

you at all times - especially 

during Case Ill Ops... Now I've written all of your Mantras 
on separate 3x5 cards... 


”Baka-Shaka-La” 


(Repeat until 
safely aboard) 


Whatever 

happened 

to just handing It's TAL, XO. 

out a boldface They're putting it 

exam? in every syllabus 
these days. 


| also took the liberty of a A : a 
replacing that MiG-shootdown at *% 
painting we had up here with 

an autographed portrait of 

the Bhagwan himself... 


His Presence sends blessings to those 
who don't try to mod their gear, and 
curses those who sit in the ready room 
during FOD walkdowns and read golf 
magazines. 
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